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HOUSEKEEPERS'  CHAT 


Saturday,  November  30,  1935 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:     "NEWS  NOTES  FROM  WASHINGTON."     Items  of  interest  to  women,  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Today's  letter  from  Washington  brings  us  good  news  —  there's  a  new 
supply  of  the  meat  leaflet,   "Meat  Dishes  at  Low  Cost,"  containing  6C  recipes. 

Among  the  &n  recipes  for  inexpensive  dishes  you'll  find  Swiss  steak, 
smothered  steak  with  onions,  pot  roasts,  meat  and  vegetable  stews,  and  meat  pie. 
For  those  who  like  dishes  with  a  foreign  accent,   there's  goulash,  Hungarian 
style,  sauerbraten  with  gingersnap  gravy,   chop  suey,  meat  curry,  French-toasted 
meat  sandwiches,  tamale  pie,  and  a  Russian  stew  I  won't  try  to  pronounce.  Your 
food  budget  may  take  kindly  to  some  of  these  low-cost  dishes,  when  the  turkey 
soup  is  all  gone. 

Speaking  of  turkeys,  our  Washington  correspondent  says  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  recent  news  item  about  smaller  turkeys  has  brought  forth  all  sorts 
of  comment  from  those  who  cherish  memories  of  old-fashioned  holiday  dinners. 
Here's  the  news  item  —  or  part  of  it  —  that's  causing  so  much  sorrow  among 
old-timers : 

"Poultry  scientists  of  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  attempt- 
ing to  develop  strains  of  smaller-bodied  turkeys  which  can  be  raised  quickly  and 
profitably  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  market.     Well-finished  young  turkey 
toms  usually  weigh  about  lU  to  21  pounds  dressed,  and  young  hens  8  to  12  pounds 
dressed  —  but  many  housewives  prefer  a  smaller  torn  for  a  holiday  dinner. 
A  smaller  bird,  fully  grown  and  weighing  from  12  to  15  pounds  dressed,  scientists 
say,  would  be  easier  to  prepare  and  cook.    .   .     Our  grandmothers  cooked  turkeys 
weighing  as  much  as  2H  to  26  pounds  dressed,  but  cooking  ovens  and  pans  in  most 
homes  today  will  not  accommodate  a  dressed  turkey  if  it  weighs  more  than  18  to 
2C  pounds.     Also,  the  housewife  today  demands  a  smaller  turkey  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  average  family,"  according  to  the  news  item. 

There's  more  to  the  story,  but  that's  enough  to  give  you  the  idea.  Our 
correspondent  says  that  all  the  men  who  were  little  boys  when  grandmother  cooked 
a  twenty-six  pound  turkey  are  shaking  their  hoary  heads,  and  saying  times  aren't 
what  they  used  to  be. 

They  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  developing  a  turkey  to  fit  a 
kitchenette  oven.    Better  make  the  roasting  pan  and  the  oven  a  little  bigger, 
they  urge.     One  old-timer  suggests  hopefully  that  this  surely  ought  not  to  be 
beyond  the  technical  resources  of  a  nation  which  builds  30©-mile-an-hour 
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airplanes.     "Reading  about  the  new  turkey,"  he  says,   "and  looking  at  the  new 
1936  automobiles ,  a  person  wonders  if  the  next  thing  will  be  an  attempt  to 
develop  an  American  citizen  on  the  general  physical  lines  of  the  turtle,  to 
fit  into  those  graceful  low  streamlines." 

Well,  our  correspondent  says  she  sympathizes  with  this  gentleman,  but 
after  all,  this  is  a  new  age  we're  living  in,  and  if  it  calls  for  new  model 
turkeys,  and  turtle-shaoed  human  beings  —  who  are  we  to  criticize? 

And  in  the  meantime,  as  I  told  you  last  week,  the  Department's  research 
work  for  the  turkey  industry  is  going  right  along.     Varieties  of  birds  with 
short  legs,  broad  backs,  and  plump  bodies  will  be  used  in  breeding  experiments 
in  order  to  develop  strains  of  relatively  smaller  turkeys.     Thus  does  the 
world  progress. 

Now,  referring  again  to  the  leaflet,   "Meat  Dishes  at  Low  Cost."    I  was 
especially  intrigued  with  the  Russian  dish  that  our  correspondent  mentioned, 
but  suggested  that  I  not  try  to  pronounce,  my  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language 
being  what  it  is.     But  here's  how  the  word  is  spelled  —  t-s-c-h-e.     And  here's 
how  the  dish  is  made:     Select  about  two  pounds  of  beef  brisket  and  cut  in  small 
pieces.     Cook  the  meat  in  a  quart  and  a  half  of  water  for  two  hours,  or  until 
it  is  almost  done.     Then  chop  a  head  of  cabbage,  slice  three  or  four  onions  and 
a  parsnip,  and  add  to  the  meat  broth.     Cook  until  meat  and  vegetables  are  tender, 
Then  add  one-fourth  cup  of  sour  cream,  mixed  with  one  tablespoon  of  flour. 
Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper. 

I  didn't  suggest  that  you  write  this  recipe,  for  it's  in  the  leaflet, 
which  you  can  get  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  By 
the  way,  with  this  Russian  dish,  with  "t-s-c-h-e",  you  are  supposed  to  serve 
pancakes  —  either  buckwheat,  wheat,  or  corn  cakes. 

Another  recipe  that  interests  me  is  sauerbraten  with  gingersnap  gravy. 
In  this  dish,  you  can  use  chuck,  rump,  or  round  of  beef.     Let  the  meat  "pickle" 
for  two  or  three  days,  in  vinegar  and  water,  seasoned  with  bay  leaves,  whole 
cloves,  whole  black  peppers  and  a  peeled  onion.    When  you  remove  the  meat  from 
the  liquid,  brown  it  in  hot  fat  in  a  heavy  kettle,  and  then  cook  slowly  until 
the  meat  is  tender. 

The  gingersnap  gravy  —  which  I  can  assure  you  is  delicious  —  is  made 
of  meat  drippings  and  three  or  four  small  gingersnaps  broken  into  small  pieces. 
If  you  don't  happen  to  have  "three  or  four  small  gingersnaps,"  you  can  season 
the  gravy  with  a  little  ginger  and  just  a  suspicion  of  sugar. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  describe  some  of  the  other  recipes  in  the  meat 
leaflet.     Here's  a  meat  turn-over  I  want  to  try  next  week  —  it's  really  a 
meat  pie,  made  with  a  rich  biscuit  dough;  and  here's  a  hot  meat-and-onion 
sandwich  that  will  appeal  to  hungry  school  boys. 

But  I  won't  talk  about  the  recipes  any  longer,  because  the  leaflet  is 
yours  for  the  asking.     Just  write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  ask  for  "Meat  Dishes  at  Lov?  Cost." 

I'll  be  with  you  again  on  Monday,  as  usual. 
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